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. . . Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, who have just re- 
turned from Europe, were given a reception and tea by 
the Liverpool Peace Society, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 9. They both gave addresses on the occasion. 

. . . Rev. Dr. William Ashmore, who has been fifty- 
three years in China, says that the only hope for China 
is a combination of Japan and China. No good, he 
thinks, will come of either the Russo-French or the 
Anglo-Japanese alliances in the East. 

. . . There has been five days' fighting in Jolo, Philip- 
pine Islands, United States of Am , between General 

Wood's troops and the Moros. Three hundred Moros 
at least are known to have been killed, while six Ameri- 
cans were wounded ! Perhaps Senator Hanna and Co. 
will now permit General Wood to be advanced to the 
rank of brigadier. " It was a glorious victory ! " 

... A dangerous crisis in Austro-Hungary has been 
averted by the acceptance by the Liberal party of the 
concessions demanded by the Hungarians and recom- 
mended by the Emperor. The Hungarian officers are to 
be transferred to Hungarian regiments, the national 
tongue is to be used in the Hungarian colleges, etc. 

. . . We learn with very great regret of the sudden 
death at Rochester, N. Y., on the 10th of November, of 
Franklin Smith, whose valuable article on naval increase 
appears in this number of our paper. Mr. Smith was a 
well-known newspaper man and writer for magazines on 
sociological and economic subjects. He was only fifty 
years old, and was just turning his large and ripened ex- 
perience and his excellent abilities to the promotion of 
the great cause of international equity and peace, in 
which his work promised to be of unusual value. 

... A movement is on foot, as one of the results of 
the recent English commercial deputation to Paris, to es- 
tablish an Anglo-French Association or Club open to 
Englishmen and Frenchmen of all professions, whose 
purpose would be to cultivate the Anglo-French entente 
in all its manifestations — political, social, commercial, 
literary, artistic, and so forth. 

... At a recent meeting of the Fortnightly Men's 
Club of Oneonta, N. Y., Mr. L. A. Maynard, Manager 
of the Maynard's Press Agency of New York, read a 
paper entitled "Why Prepare for War?" in which he 
took advanced and progressive views, and strongly com- 
batted the notion that war at times is an essential and 
normal feature of the world's life. 

... In the French Chamber of Deputies on Novem- 
ber 20, during the debate on the budget estimates, Mr. 
d'Estournelles de Constant declared that the policy of 
the French arbitration group was not total immediate 
disarmament, but first an arrest of armaments and then 
gradual reduction. 

. . . Strenuousness seems to have reached about the 
limits of its tether in the bloody fight in the Supreme 
Court Room at Washington between ex- Secretary Hoke 
Smith and Attorney Rountree. It might be well for 
the President to withdraw one of the superabundant 
warships from Panama, and have it stationed in the 
Potomac, off Washington, with its big guns trained on 
the Capitol in order to prevent bloodshed there and the 
proper transaction of legal affairs. 



... In the debate above alluded to in the French 
Chamber Mr. Jaures dealt at length with the situation in 
Morocco, pointing out the dangers attending military 
action, and asking the government to provide an appro- 
priation for the peaceful spread of PYench influence. 

. . . The Acre dispute between Bolivia and Brazil is 
reported to have been settled by the surrender to Brazil 
by Bolivia of about sixty thousand square miles of 
territory. A most generous precedent. 

... A portion of the Russian press has spoken very 
sarcastically in its comments on the part played by our 
government at Panama. It considers this a proof of 
imperialism, and even goes so far as to declare that we 
are on the way to "another Roman empire." This 
comes hard from Russia, and the hardest part of it is the 
measure of truth in the criticism. 

. . . A cablegram from Rome on the 25th of November 
stated that the negotiations between the French Am- 
bassador and the Italian Foreign Secretary for a treaty 
of arbitration between the two countries were about 
completed, and the convention would be signed at an 
early date. 

Christmas in 1875. 

SUPPOSED TO BE WKITTEN BY A SPANIARD. 

No trumpet-blast profaned 
The hour in which the Prince of Peace was born; 

No bloody streamlet stained 
Earth's silver rivers on that sacred morn; 

But, o'er the peaceful plain, 
The war-horse drew the peasant's loaded wain. 

The soldier had laid by 
The sword and stripped the corselet from his breast, 

And hung his helm on high — 
The sparrow's winter home and summer nest; 

And, with the same strong hand 
That flung the barbed spear, he tilled the land. 

Oh, time for which we yearn; 
Oh, sabbath of the nations long foretold ! 

Season of peace, return, 
Like a late summer when the year grows old, 

When the sweet sunny days 
Steeped mead and mountain-side in golden haze. 

For now two rival kings 
Flaunt, o'er our bleeding land, their hostile flags, 

And every sunrise brings 
The hovering vulture from his mountain-crags 

To where the battle-plain 
Is strewn with dead, the youtli and flower of Spain. 

Christ is not come, while yet 
O'er half the earth the threat of battle lowers, 

And our own fields are wet, 
Beneath the battle-cloud, with crimson showers — 

The life-blood of the slain, 
Poured out where thousands die that one may reign. 

Soon, over half the earth, 
In every temple crowds shall kneel again 

To celebrate his birth 
Who brought the message of goodwill to men, 

And bursts the joyous song 
Shall shake the roof above the prostrate throng. 
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Christ is not come, while there 
The men of blood whose crimes affront the skies 

Kneel down in act of prayer 
Amid the joyous strains, and when they rise 

Go forth, with sword and flame, 
To waste the land in his most holy name. 

Oh! when the day shall break 
O'er realms unlearned in warfare's cruel arts, 

And all their millions wake 
To peaceful tasks performed with loving hearts, 

On such a blessed morn, 
Well may the nations say that Christ is born. 

William Cullen Bryant. 



Excessive Naval Expenditures. 

BY FRANKLIN SMITH. 

In mental pathology the incessant contemplation of 
suicide or murder is regarded as the first and longest 
step to the commission of those crimes. Only in social 
pathology is the contrary believed and taught to be true. 
There the expert tells us that " if you would have peace, 
prepare for war." But nothing more fallacious in logic 
or perilous in society has found lodgment in the head of 
man. As long as thought tends to action, preparation 
for war must lead to war. The frontiersman, with his 
mouth filled with brag of his prowess and his waist hung 
with knives and revolvers, is looked upon as a dangerous 
man — a potential disturber of the peace.* Not less so 
is the nation that boasts of its power and mission, and 
devotes millions to its armaments. In an excess of the 
spirit of barbarism likely at any moment, it is certain to 
burst through the silken cords that restrain it, and to 
spread bloodshed and devastation. That was what Spain 
did in Italy with the army trained in the conflict with 
the Moors. It is what France did with the soldiers 
made useless after the final expulsion of the English. 

I. 
Despite this obvious truth of science and history, the 
United States is engaged in a vigorous application of the 
vicious Roman maxim. After having been for more 
than a century the classical example of a nation more 
reliant upon its moral than its military power, it has 
entered upon a policy of heavy armaments that has 
turned the Old "World into a camp and the people into 
agents of savagery and victims of crushing toil. Hazard- 
ing the admiration and consolation of the friends of 
peace, it is becoming the model and justification of the 
apologists of war. While it has not yet given itself up 
to the creation of a great standing army, it has entered 
into a hot competition with the nations of Europe in the 
construction of a powerful navy. To this work there is 
given a thought, a capital, an energy and an enthusiasm 
not second to that given to any other public enterprise. 

* A confirmation of this view may be found almost daily in the news- 
papers. For example, commenting on a murder committed by a man with 
three revolvers in his pockets and with three more in his room, besides 
bombs, powder and cartridges, the Brooklyn, Eagle of June 3 said of the 
persons similarly armed walking the streets : " No man carries a pistol to 
defend himself. If all were disarmed there would be no need for such 
defense. He carries it to harm some fellow man. He hopes to take him 
at a disadvantage and kill or disable him first." But what is true of the 
armed individual is true of the armed nation. Both are a constant menace 
of peace and life. 



" If there is one thing to which the country is alive," 
said President Roosevelt at Santa Cruz in California on 
the 11th of May, "it is our navy. "We must believe in 
a first-class navy." In fact, a propaganda in behalf of 
such a navy has been organized. At a meeting of the 
Maritime Association in New York, on the 7th of May, 
to interest the public in the American Navy League, 
ex-Secretary Tracy said: "The education of the people 
as to the needs of the navy is an absolute necessity. It 
is necessary to have more ships, and it is necessary to 
have more men to man them." On the same occasion, 
ex-Congressman McAdoo took the same view. "You 
must have," he said, " the prestige of the flag, and the 
flag must be supported by guns, and by men who can 
shoot." The propaganda is to be carried into the public 
schools. Outlining in the North American Jteview for 
May the educational work of the League, Lieutenant- 
Commander J. II. Gibbons proposes "conferences with 
superintendents of public instruction, principals of schools 
and other educators ... to arrange a course of instruc- 
tion . . . that will awaken a lively interest in the navy, 
beginning with toys in the kindergarten, fashioned after 
naval models, and working up through the stage of sea 
stories and nautical adventures to the comparative history 
and influence of sea power." 

Commander Gibbons does not think that the American 
sense of humor would permit the imitation of the German 
practice of having "restaurants where attendants are 
dressed as sailors." But if the assumptions of the propa- 
ganda that he represents have a warrant, no step that 
will help to save the United States from its defenseless 
condition can be absurd. If it is without a navy worthy 
of the name, it should have one. If it is surrounded by 
nations ready to pounce upon it and to destroy its com- 
merce and civilization, it should have a navy sufficient to 
resist them. But neither is the case. Few people prob- 
ably know that the United States has already one of the 
most powerful navies in the world, and that it is spend- 
ing money on ships at a rate that will before many years 
reach that of any other nation. 

Under the influence of the reaction following the Civil 
War, the naval expenditures fell from $122,612,945 in 
1865 to $13,536,984 in 1880. Under the influence of 
the reviving militant spirit in the early eighties, the ex- 
penditures began to rise, and in 1890 reached $22,006,206. 
In 1895, they were $28,797,795; in 1898, when the 
Spanish war broke out, $58,823,984 ; in 1901, $60,506,978 ; 
in 1902, $67,803,128 ; in 1903, $70,643,329. The appro- 
priations for the navy made by the last Congress were 
$81,876,791, or within $3,849,203 of what they were in 
1864. The addition of one-third of the $100,000,000 due 
last February on vessels under construction swells this 
sum to $115,000,000, or second only to that of the greatest 
naval powers in the world. The expenditures of Great 
Britain in 1902 were $155,150,000; those of France, 
$59,212,146; those of Germany, $51,655,044 ; those of 
Russia, $50,634,276 ; those of Italy, $24,543,031 ; those 
of Japan, $14,155,968 ; and those of Austria-Hungary, 
$9,934,986. On the 30th of November last, the Ameri- 
can navy, then created, consisted of ten battleships of 
the first class, ten other battleships and coast defense 
ships, two armored cruisers, two protected cruisers of the 
first class, twelve protected cruisers of the second class, 
and seventy-three other war vessels, or a total of 109. 



